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The Spirit of Christmas 


AS CHRISTMAS draws nearer you will hear Father and Mother 
speaking of the spirit of Christmas. Perhaps you yourself will be 
talking about it by the time Saint Nick gets here. Just what is this spit 
< Christmas that makes the closing days of the year the most delightful 
of all? 

When we begin to feel the spirit of Christmas everything seems to 
change for us: the snow seems whiter, the sun brighter, the chirps 0 
the birds around the feeding tray sound more cheerful and happy, and 
the rabbit that seeks shelter under the low shrubs in the back yard isa 
bit more confident as he hops across the snow. We ourselves change 
too. We are more eager to help with the dishes, run errands for 
or the neighbors, help younger brothers and sisters with heavy coats and 
galoshes, and do our homework without being told, all because the spit 
of Christmas is in the air. 

All these things come about because the spirit of Christmas is 
spirit of love. When our heart is filled with love, we look upon every 
thing around us through eyes of love, and nothing looks ugly to us. 
snowy, blowy day that seems bitter and disagreeable to a person wh 
does not love it is a beautiful, happy day to the boy who loves to wr 
up snug and warm and let the soft snow spat against his cheeks as 
does an errand for Mother. Love in the heart makes the difference. 

There was a time long ago when people did not have Christmas 
God knew the hearts of the people on earth and He knew that th 
needed love to give them happiness. So He sent us His first Chri 
gift, the Christ Child, to love us and teach us to love one another. An 
today wherever the Christ Child is known and loved we find the spit 
of Christmas. 


May the love of the Christ Child glow warm and bright in our heats, 


making joyous this Christmas. 
Editor. 
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By Georgia Tucker Smith 


December is a happy month Hanging Christmas stockings, 

For all you girls and boys; Mailing cards of Christmas cheer, 
There'll be sledding, making snowballs, Sharing Christmas happiness 

And so many special joys: With loved ones far and near; 
Wrapping Christmas packages, Receiving gifts you’ve wanted most, 

Helping trim the tree And big surprises too— 


With lights and glistening snowflakes I think it is the nicest month 
That just seem to dance with glee; In all the year, don’t you? 
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HE LITTLE angel at the top of the fir tree 
was happy because she was a Christmas an- 
gel and she had heard Grandfather and Grand- 
mother say that nothing must keep this home 
from being filled with the true spirit of Christ- 


mas. That was just what the angel wanted for. 


she was very wise. 

She fluffed out her shining gold-lace skirt and 
shook back her yellow curls that were like a 
cloud about her shoulders. She lifted her small 
pink palms as if she were dropping happy 
_ thoughts on the laden branches below her. 

So many of the ornaments were old friends. 
If she had not been an angel, it might have been 
hard for her to believe how many years she had 
smiled down on them. There was the blue bird 
that shone in the dark. He had lost a wing when 
Johnny dropped him long ago. Grandfather tied 
him in the thick green near the tip of a branch, 
and he looked as if he had lighted there. There 
were red and blue and yellow balls netted with 
tinsel that had been on the first Christmas tree 
Grandmother and Grandfather had had togeth- 
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HOUSE FULL 
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er. There were the fluffy cot- 
ton snow men and the army 
of Santa Clauses that never 
got too old and worn to 
straddle a fir twig or lean, 
red-cheeked and jolly, 
against the rough trunk, and 
the reindeer Grandfather 
had to bed deep in make- 
believe snow because each 
had lost a hoof or a leg. 

Every Christmas, there were new ornaments, 
sleek, shining plastics and floating bubbles of 
color. The angel always welcomed them gra 
ciously; but they had not seen the children grow 
up and bring children of their own to dance 
around the Christmas tree; they had not been 
friends for all the years with one another and 
the family, although that, of course, was not 
their fault. 

This year, Christmas had been in the air for 
weeks. The angel had felt it through the folds 
of paper that lined her cardboard box. She had 
smelled it in Grandmother’s cookies and the 
sweet, spicy odors of cinnamon and clove, of 
fruits and nuts from as far away as India and 
Ceylon. Usually, the big, high-ceilinged kitchen 
spilled over with the family chopping goodies 
for the huge crocks of creamy batter, and thei 
laughter drifted up the stairs; for each Christ 
mas the children and grandchildren came home 
and filled the big house with fun and feasting 
But this year was different. Grandmother and 
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Grandfather came so early for the little angel 
that she knew something important was going 
to happen. 

“We've got to make special plans for Carol.” 
Grandmother said, “We'll miss her daddy and 
mother so much; but we're glad we'll have our 
little granddaughter with us.” 

Grandfather nodded his gray head. 

“Johnny hated to go,” he said. “But that busi- 
ness in South America wouldn’t wait. We'll just 
have to do the best we can.” 

“Carol will like the tree you bought,’ Grand- 
mother said. “It’s beautiful!” 

“When I saw it in the lot among all the other 
trees,’ said Grandfather, “I knew it was for us. 
I had the boy put it right in the car. His name 
is Hal. I wish you’d seen him, Mother.” 

Something in his voice made the Christmas 
angel listen very closely. 

“Tell me about him,” said Grandmother. 

She had opened the cardboard box and was 
taking the soft, white paper away from the an- 
gel’s face when Grandfather answered. His kind 
blue eyes had trouble in them that did not be- 
long to Christmas as he said, “He made me 
think of our Johnny—a long time ago!” 

“And now Johnny’s grown and married!” said 
Grandmother. ‘And his little Carol is spending 
Christmas with us just like he used to. We'll 
have to make this the gayest Christmas that ever 
was so that she won't be lonely.” 

Grandfather nodded, but he went on talking 
about the boy named Hal. “His mother is a 
widow and she has a hard time taking care of 
her children. The man who owns the trees said 
Hal is working to buy some presents for them. 
If he doesn’t take care of their Christmas, they 
may not have much.” 

Grandmother’s mouth grew tender. 

“That's like Johnny, too,” she said. “He al- 
ways wants to make people happy. When Carol 
gets here, we'll bake gingerbread men for Hal 
and his sisters and brothers.” 


“That's a good idea,” said Grandfather, and 
began testing the strings of lights to make sure 
every one would shine. 

Grandmother set the angel on a shelf at her 
side where she could see old friends come out of 
their coverings and glow and twinkle their greet- 
ings as Grandmother put them in the basket for 
the long journey down the stairs to the living 
room where the fir tree waited in its tub of moist 
sand. 

Before Grandfather climbed the ladder and 
put. the angel at the top of the tree, Grand- 
mother smoothed the yellow hair so that it was 
like a silk cape around her shoulders, and spread 
the bright skirts till they shone like laced sun- 
shine. 

The little angel shimmered with delight. The 
warmth and glow of Christmas was everywhere! 
It was in the spruce boughs over the mantel and 
the holly wreaths at the windows and the mistle- 
toe swinging from the cutglass chandeliers. It 
was in the strings of silver cones that, years ago, 
Mary had strung on crimson ribbon and Grand- 
father had fixed to the front door. It was in the 
white paper Christmas trees that Lynn had sent 
from New York and in the fat green candles 
Sammy brought from San Francisco. The rooms 
were full of the Christmases the family had 
shared. And soon, very soon, they would all be 
home again and their children would skip down 
the halls and peep up the chimney and hang 
stockings on the mantel and stand, eager-eyed, 
before the angel on the top of the tree and the 
heaps of gifts at its feet. And Carol would surely 
be happy. 

Then Carol came! Her hair was as yellow as 
the Christmas angel's and her eyes as bright and 
her cheeks as pink. Her laughter was as sweet 
as sleigh bells and her feet tripped from room 
to room as lightly as falling snowflakes. She 
brought presents for Grandfather and Grand- 
mother and all the cousins and uncles and aunts; 
and, under the tree, mounds of gifts gathered. 
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A great many were for her 


would not forget that they 
loved her very much even 
though, this Christmas, they 
had to be far away. 

Carol danced through the 
old house as if she had never 
been away, and Christmas 
moved nearer so fast that the 
angel would have held it back 
if she could have. 

Snow fell, tipping the 
branches of the blue spruce by 
the door with white and wrap- 
ping the whole world like a big 
Christmas package. Grand- 
mother’s and Grandfather's 
faces glowed like their own 
candles, and Carol stood on tip- 
toe before the tree and whis- 
pered to the angel, “I wish 
Mother and Daddy were here! 
But Grandmother and Grand- 
father are sweet to me; and I 
ee: can’t wait till the cousins come 


from her parents so that she. 


Buffie’s Ears 
By Faith Cornwall 


I have a cocker spaniel, 
His ears are long and 
brown. 
I wonder how he listens 
With his ear flaps hanging 


down. 


In winter I wear ear muffs 
To help to keep me warm; 
But “Buffie”—that’s my name 
for him— 
Has ear muffs always on! 


children could not leave New 
York because he had to finish 
an advertising contract. And 
the very day before Christmas, 
Sammy telegraphed that he 
and his wife and four boys 
could not come because his va. 
cation was cut short and th 
could not make the long jour 
ney from San Francisco and 
back in the time left him. 
Each message took away a 
part of the, wonderful Christ. 
mas Grandmother and Grand- 
father had planned. The little 
angel was so sad she could not 
even shimmer. She felt so life. 
less that she might have been 
just a doll of net and wire and 
paint and tinsel and not a 
Christmas angel at all a 
Grandfather took presents from 
under the tree and mailed them 
to Mary’s and Lynn’s and Sam- 
my’s families. At last, the only 
ones left were for Grandmoth- 


and the uncles and the aunts!” 

The angel nodded and 
smiled, but to Carol it looked as though the 
whole tree quivered because Grandfather had 
come into the house and the wind had slammed 
the door behind him. He called Carol. He and 
Grandmother were ready to make the ginger- 
bread men, so she waved good-by to the tree and 
all its friendly, loaded branches and threw a kiss 
to the angel as she ran to the kitchen. 

It was fun, helping make gingerbread men 
for the boy Hal and his brothers and sisters! 
Grandfather stirred the batter till it was a 
smooth golden brown in the old crock from 
which so many gingerbread men had come. Then 
Grandmother rolled the dough and let Carol cut 
out the round bodies and fat arms and legs 
while she put in the bright raisin eyes and laugh- 
ing, orange rind lips; and the little men came 
from the oven, puffed and fragrant. 

They were smoothing on suits of red and 
green frosting when the first letter arrived. Mary 
and her family could not come home because 
they had sold their house and the new owners 
wanted to move in at once. That meant they 
must hurry to find a new place to live. Then 
came Lynn’s letter. She and her husband and two 
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er and Grandfather and Carol; 
and, though there were still 
quite a number, they looked forlorn now that the 
others were gone and the spirit of Christmas 
seemed to be draining out of the house. 

Carol’s eyes were full of tears but she winked 
them back for she could see as plainly as the 
little angel that Grandmother and Grandfather 
wanted to cry but they were too brave. 

“Won't there be any children but me?” Carol 
asked in a small voice. “Not even one?” 

“I’m afraid not,’ Grandmother said unstead- 
ily, “but we'll have fun—just you and Grand- 
father and I.” 

The angel on the top of the Christmas tree 
shook herself. She was a wise little angel and 
she knew that what made Christmas merry was 
the sharing. But there was no one for Grant 
father and Grandmother and Carol to shart 
with! She would have to do something about 
it. They must not be troubled and alone in4 
house empty of Christmas! And if she knew 
anything at all, she knew that there is always? 
way out of trouble if you think hard enough 
and work hard enough and believe. 

She fluffed out her skirts, and they sparkled 
like sunbeams. She shook back her curls and 
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they were a shining cape over her shoulders, She 
closed her eyes and thought and thought. She 
must find a way for this house to be bursting 
with happiness tomorrow, on Christmas Day! 

Grandfather had been staring at her; for, it 
seemed, he could not bear to look at Carol and 
Grandmother; and, all at once, he snapped his 
fingers and began to walk about the room ex- 
citedly. 

“What’s Christmas without children?” he 
boomed. “No more real than spring without 
sunshine! But there’s Hal, the boy we bought 
our tree from and 
baked gingerbread 
men for. He’s trying to 
make Christmas for his 
brothers and __ sisters. 
And we have the mak- 
ings going to waste! 
Why shouldn’t he share 
his family with us and 
we share our Christmas 
with them?” 

“Oh, could we?” 
cried Carol, and her 
eyes were as bright as 
every one’s should be 
at Christmas. “And 
would they?” 

“Such good ideas!” 
Grandmother said ad- 
miringly. 

The angel on the 


It did not matter 
whether the ideas were 
theirs or hers. What mattered was getting re- 
sults! 

“What shall we do for presents?” Grand- 
mother cried. ‘It’s too late to buy things special- 
ly for them.” 

The Christmas angel nearly tumbled from 
the top of the tree. This was a harder problem 
than she had expected! Once again she bent her 
head till her curls fell over her eyes, and she 
thought and thought and thought. Then she 
looked at the heap of gifts under the tree. 

“They can have some of mine,” Carol said 
eagerly. “Daddy and Mother sent so many. But 
they'll all be for girls!” 

The angel was thinking so hard that every 
green branch below her shook and quivered and 


twinkled and a lock of curly hair that kept falling 
over his forehead. 


one of the electric lights slipped out of place. 

“We have to have something for Hal and 
Red—and their mother, too.” Grandfather 
agreed. “One of the boys can have my pocket- 
knife.” 

There was a long, anxious silence. Then 
Grandmother looked at the angel, and the angel 
looked at her. 

“Let's go to the attic,’ Grandmother said 
softly. “I’ve kept lots of Johnny’s and Sammy's 
things. We're sure to find something among 
them that the little boys will like.” 

Grandfather 
led. “Let’s go!” 

The angel on the top 
of the tree wished she 
could follow them up 
the stairs. She knew as 
well as Grandmother 
did where the boxes of 
marbles and tops stood. 
She knew about the 
huge, brassbound trunk, 
too. How it would 
creak when they lifted 
its lid! How she would 
like to see their faces 
as they took out balls 
and bats and masks and 
gloves! 

The glow was on 
their faces when they 


chuck- 


top of the tree smiled with their arms full. 


lovely gray shawl, too, 
and a pair of new blue 
slipper-sox for Hal’s mother. 

She got out the pretty Christmas wrapping 
paper and gay holiday stickers that had been left 
after the family’s presents were wrapped; and 
while Grandfather went to ask Hal’s family to 
have Christmas with them, she and Carol 
wrapped presents. 


The little angel was dizzy with joy. She was 
still dizzy with joy Christmas morning when 
Carol and her grandparents opened the big front 
door for Hal and his family. 

“Merry Christmas!’’ every one cried, and the 
words rang through the old house, down the 
long corridors and out to Grandmother's sweet 
smelling kitchen. 

(Please turn to page 27) 
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Sally's 


By Shawn Dennis 


COG 

(0) 


hora 


ALLY WINTERS bounced into her seat just 
as the tardy bell rang and heard Miss Alden 
saying: “I’m sure you would all like to help get 
a new slide for the playground. Now think care- 
fully how much you can give, and I'll write 
down your pledge.” 

“T'll give five dollars,” Sally cried breathless- 
ly, bobbing up in her seat and setting her red 
pigtails swinging. 

“Five dollars!” Lana Crane gasped, her blue 
eyes widening. Jimmy Blane smirked. 

Miss Alden’s peaked brow went up in sur- 
prise to meet a stray gold curl. “Are you sure 
you can get five dollars, Sally? We have to have 
the money in just three weeks.” 

Sally cocked her head to the side and looked 
puzzled. Why should Miss Alden question her 
giving five dollars? Daddy was always glad to 
help buy things for the school. Miss Alden knew 
that. Sally’s chin went up. “Of course I can give 
five dollars,” she answered, and smiled proudly 
while the other twenty fourth-grade children 
made pledges of twenty cents to a dollar. 

Miss Alden closed her little black notebook 
with a snap. “Now do not forget your promise 


to earn the money—every penny of it, boys and . 
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Secret Reason 


Sally thanked him and 
began working like a squirrel. 


girls. I’m putting you on your honor.” 

Earn it? Sally’s brown eyes opened wide. Eam 
five dollars! “Miss Alden——” she began, then 
closed her lips tightly. She couldn’t tell Miss 
Alden she hadn’t understood because she came 
in late. The class would laugh at her. Jimmy 
Blane would never let her forget it. Sally 
clenched her hands into hard balls. Why did she 
always have to say something on the spur of the 
moment ? 

How could she possibly earn five dollars’ 
How? That was all she could think of during 
the arithmetic and geography classes. 

“How are you going to earn five dollars? 
Jimmy Blane taunted as they went out for recess 

“Tl find a way,” Sally answered, but in her 
heart she was scared. “I'll never promise any 


thing again without first knowing what Im § 


promising,” Sally thought helplessly, but that 
didn’t solve this problem. Besides if Daddj 
found out that she had made a promise sit 
couldn’t kee 

Sally shivered, and the little ruffles on her se 
green frock danced. 

Then the idea popped into her head, and tht 
day looked bright again. She would ask be 
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mother to pay her for drying I ; Dark Sally stopped at the next 
dishes. In three weeks she . — h = house, then the next, and the 
would have the money earned. By Maud Eaith Simpson next. At each place she heard 


She hurried home after 
school, not even stopping to 


ight 
play jacks with Karen as she mg 


It was dark in my room last 


When I went to look for 


the same story, and Sally be- 
gan to feel ashamed to ask for 
paper that was to be sold to 


usually did. She changed her my ball help sick children. She felt like 
clothes, did her arithmetic pit 1 knew that God was with 2 punctured balloon. All the 
problems, then began setting ‘lie pep and joy had gone out of 


the table. She put the little ele- 
phant salt and pepper shakers 
at the head of the table, where Daddy sat; then 
she began laying out the silver. 

“Sally, dear,” Mother said, “you are such a 
comfort to me! It is wonderful to have a daughter 
who sees little jobs that need doing, like setting 
the table and washing dishes, without being told.” 


“Thank you, Mother,” Sally answered shyly, 
but the glow of joy that sent the warm blood 
rushing to her cheeks caught in her throat as 
she remembered her plan. She could not ask 
Mother to pay her for helping with the dishes, 
not now! She would have to think of some other 
way to earn that money. Of ‘course she could 
explain her problem to Daddy or tell Miss Al- 
den that she hadn’t understood, but she didn’t 
want to. Sally had a special pride in keeping her 
word. “A boy or a girl,” Daddy said, “is only as 
good as his word. Once you make a promise 
stick to it, no matter how hard it may be, un- 
less by so doing you hurt someone else seri- 
ously.” 

“Stick to it! Stick to it!’ The words went 
over and over in Sally’s head until it ached. How 
could she stick to her promise? 

All night she tossed and dreamed of trying 
to find a way to work to earn the money. 

In the morning she felt out of sorts as she 
started to school. She almost bumped into plump 
Mrs. Bancroft waddling out with a tied bundle 
of newspapers for the paper collection. Snap! 
Just like that Sally had the answer to her prob- 
lem, She would ask her friends and neighbors 
for their old newspapers. Daddy could take 
them to the salvage company in the car, and 
there would be her money. 

“Mrs. Bancroft, may I have your papers?” 
Sally began, then excitedly explained her reason. 

“Well,” Mrs. Bancroft’s fat face went into 
little creases as she frowned. ‘‘Y think the paper 
should go for the polio drive, to buy the iron 
lung. It might help some child get well. I’m sor- 
ty, Sally. Maybe next month.” 


So I wasn’t afraid at all. 


her. To top it all off, she was 
late to school. Everything was 
going wrong just because she had made a prom- 
ise without knowing just what she was promis- 
ing. 
Now thoughts of her promise crept in between 
her spelling words and stood over her columns 
of addition until she misspelled the words and 
her sums were all wrong. 

By the time school was dismissed Sally was so 
tired that she forgot her special room duty until 
Jimmy Blane’s words “Skipping out on your 
job?” stopped her at the door. 

She turned, hoping the wastebasket didn’t 
need emptying, but there it was full to the top 
and spilling over. Sally crushed down the pa- 
pers angrily and took the basket down the hall 
to the big box near the furnace room. The trash 
box was almost full. A boxful of paper! That 
was the answer! No one had spoken for this 
paper. It would be burned. She ran to find the 
janitor. “Oh, Mr. Prieby, may I please have the 
paper in the trash box? Oh, please! I'll flatten it 
and put it in paper cartons from the grocery 
store. I won't spill it, 1 promise.” 

“And why do you want it?” he asked, run- 
ning his hand over his bald head in a puzzled 
way. 

Sally explained. 

“M-m-m,” he nodded understandingly. “Young 
lady, you are really taking on a job. It’s yours. 
Go ahead. I have a couple of big boxes you can 
use to start,” he added. 

Sally thanked him and began working like a 
squirrel storing nuts for winter. 

It was getting dark when she started home, 
and Sally knew her mother would be cross, but 
when she explained why she was late, Mother’s 
eyes grew soft and little lights shone in them. 
“IT want to earn it honestly,” Sally added softly. 
Then Mother smiled in a way Sally hadn’t seen 
her smile for a long time, and it made her feel 
sort of warm and good inside. 

(Please turn to page 31) 
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Olive Rambo Cook 


Illustrated by Dorothy Wagstaff 


What the Story Told Before 


Jo Ann and Kenny Brice went to Coon Holler, the 
country school where their father had gone as a boy, 
because their parents could not find a home for them 
in the city. At first Jo Ann and Kenny were very dis- 
appointed. 

There were only thirteen children in the school: 
the Tuckers, Texas, Callie, Montie, Minnie, Bama, 
and Penny; the Willicks, Daniel, Bill, the twins, and 
Tressie; and Kenny and Jo Ann Brice. 

Since the school did not have a flagpole the school 
gave an old-fashioned box supper and program to earn 
money to buy one. Jo Ann was so afraid she would 
have to eat supper with a “hillbilly” that she made 


Grandpa Brice promise to buy her box. When the - 


boxes were auctioned, a stranger, a “hillbilly” who 
turned out to be her father, bought hers. A little old 
lady who walked with a cane turned out to be her 
mother. Jo Ann and Kenny were overcome with joy. 
“Have you found a house and are we going home 


with you?” they asked. 


Part Five 


T HAD seemed to Jo Ann the night of the 
old-time program that she simply could not 
bear the thought of her mother and father going 
back to the city without them, but now it would 
soon be Christmas and the last letter from Moth- 
er had said they were still hunting for a house. 
Even the Thanksgiving holidays had been spent 
house-hunting instead of coming to the farm. 
Now the air was sharp with cold and the lake 
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was covered with a thin layer of ice. Leaves lay 
in deep brown drifts across the road and bare 
tree branches looked bleak and lonely. 

“It doesn’t seem possible that we've been go- 
ing to Coon Holler nearly three months does it?” 
Kenny said as they scuffed through the fallen 
leaves. “I never saw time go so fast.” 

“T never have, either,” Jo Ann said. “When 
Mrs. Stevens told us about that foreign boy and 
girl coming to live with the Kolats and the plans 
for them to go to school at Coon Holler, I didn't 
suppose we'd ever see them. And now they've 
been at the Kolars for a week and are starting 
to school today. My, I’m glad I’m not a for 
eigner.” 

“Well you are. You are a foreigner to them. 
Ever think of that?” Kenny laughed. 

“Callie told me about all the foreign kids 
she has gone to school with in different cities 
and towns and she says they are really just like 
us, when you know them. She says outside they 
may look a little different, but inside their mind 
and heart they are just the same as we are. | 
tell Callie she’s helped take care of her broth 
ers and sisters until she talks like somebody’ 
mother, She does too.” 

“Well—she’s taken a few of the kinks out 
of you, if you only knew it.” Kenny said em 
phatically. 
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“T took them out myself,” Jo Ann answered 
as she wrinkled her nose at Kenny. “But she 
made me want to. I'll miss Callie when we 
leave. She’s as good a friend as Marge or Evelyn. 
Someways she’s better.” Jo Ann said soberly. 

“To tell the honest truth, I wish we didn’t 
have to leave,” Kenny said wistfully. “I like 
Coon Holler and all the kids. Mrs. Stevens is 
a sharp teacher. She lets us play when we want 
to awful bad and then we just study our heads 
off we're so thankful. I’ve learned as much or 
more in my books than I'd have learned at Cen- 
tral. And a million other things that I never 
would have had a chance to know living in the 
city. The Willicks boys are smart as a scout- 
master, and their grandfather, he just knows ev- 
ery living thing around Blue 
Lake. 

“He says the coons used to 
be almost as thick as rab- 
bits around here, and that’s 
why they call our school 
Coon Holler. He remembers _ 
it. Yesterday the twins told 
me they saw deer tracks by 
the lake and found a place 
where a big coon had 
washed his food in the wa- 
ter. And Daniel said he 
heard a panther scream! But 
I'm not going to believe that 
until I hear one. 

“Last night Grandpa and 
I heard wolves howling over 
across the valley. Made me 
cold all over. You know 
something ?”” Kenny stopped 
as still as the stones in the road and looked 
straight at his sister. “I’ve been thinking, and I 
wish Daddy could find something to do out 
here. I'd like to live in the country all my life.” 

“All your life? Have you gone absolutely hay- 
wire?” Jo Ann stared at Kenny in amazement. 
“What on earth could Daddy do in the coun- 


try 


“I don’t know what he could do, maybe 
something in Spring Valley,” Kenny said. “But 
I'm going to write and tell him I think it would 
be nice.” 

It was colder out on the highway and Ken- 
neth turned up the collar of his Mackinaw and 
Jo Ann tied her scarf tighter over her curls. 
They faced against the raw east wind and hur- 


“They’re here! They’re here!” 


ried along. When they turned north at the, four 
corners they could see the new flag waving -high 
and proud in front of Coon Holler. 

“T get the biggest thrill every time I turn this 
corner and see our flag waving,” Jo Ann said. 
“T’ve seen a flag on the flagpole in front of Cen- 
tral all my life, but someway I feel different 
about this one. It seems like my flag. Maybe it’s 
because we helped earn the money to buy that 

le.” 

Pk makes me feel different too.” Kenny 
looked at the flag and a proud little grin crossed 
his face. “I feel taller and bigger. I wonder how 
it will make the foreigners feel, coming to school 
under our flag. I can hardly wait to see them.” 

They hurried into the schoolhouse. Everyone 

was there except the new pu- 
pils and a feeling of excite- 
ment rippled through the 
room. Bama had her nose flat 
against the window watching. 
Suddenly she shrilled in a 
loud whisper, ““They’re here! 
They're here!” And every- 
body watched the door. 

Mr. Kolar stepped in first, 
leading a thin little boy by 
the hand. The boy wore a 
new red Mackinaw that 
hung on him like a scare- 
crow’s coat and his cap 
tilted loosely over his dark, 
frightened eyes. Even the 
blue jeans seemed nearly 
empty of legs and the shoes 
and galoshes almost more 
than he could lift. 

Jo Ann caught her breath and her heart almost 
stopped beating when she looked at him and 
the whole room seemed shocked. They didn’t 
know a little boy could look so thin and tired. 

Behind the boy came the girl. Thin, too, but 
not as thin as the boy, and her blue eyes were 
full of wonder, not fear. She wore a new brown 
coat and her straight brown braids were parti- 
ally covered with a green scarf. A green skirt 
peeped from beneath the coat. The Kolars had 
made them look as nearly as possible like the 
other children in Coon Holler. 

“She’s not pretty, but she kinda glows, or 
something,” Jo Ann thought quickly. 

“These are our new children, Mrs. Stevens, 
and boys and girls,’ Mr. Kolar said simply. 
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Morning Prayer 


By Florence Taylor 


Today, dear God, 
Sweep from my mind 
Each little thought 
That is unkind. 


“Josef Prohaska is eight years 
old and his sister Vlasta Pro- 
haska is eleven.” 

Mrs. Stevens went over to 
the children and held out her 
hands. 

“We've been looking for you 
a long, long time and we're 
so glad you're here at last. We 
want you to love Coon Holler.” 

Mr. Kolar smiled and inter- 
preted for them. “Thank you.” 
Vlasta said in a strange little 
voice and then shook hands 
solemnly with the teacher. 

“It will be hard at first for 
all of you, for they know little 
English. They have been 
pushed around so much the last 
few years since they had no 
father or mother. But they 
learn fast, they know a few 
words already. I hope you will 
all—understand.” He turned 
and looked at the whole room 
for a second then he gave the 
children a loving pat and said 
“S$ Bohem,” which meant God 
be with you. He turned at the 
door, smiled, and went away. 

It had never been so still in 
the room before. Then Mrs. 
Stevens spoke. ‘Callie, show 
them where to hang their 
wraps and where to put their 
lunch box and then take them 
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to the seat in front .of you.” 

Everybody got out his books 
and pretended to study. 

Josef held tight to Vlasta’s 
hand and sat close to her in 
the double seat. They both 
watched Mrs. Stevens closely. 
She gave them each a primer 
like the ones Penny and Tres- 
sie used. Vlasta smiled and 
said thank you again. Josef said 
nothing, but began turning the 
pages, looking at the pictures, 
and Jo Ann could see the pages 
tremble. 

“No home—no parents and 
clear across the ocean—in a 
foreign country.” There was an 
ache in Jo Ann’s throat as she 
picked up her book and tried 
to study. For a long time she 
thought about it and at last a 
little smile came to her lips 
and she smoothed the pages of 
her book. ‘““They have God and 
the Kolars and Coon Holler, 
and all of us working together 
can do a lot.” 

At noon Vlasta got their 
lunch box when the others did, 
and she and Josef ate at their 
desk and talked softly in their 
strange language as Vlasta un- 
wrapped the sandwiches and 
poured milk from the new lit- 
tle Thermos bottle into bright 
plastic cups. Once Vlasta al- 
most laughed out loud, but now 
and then she glanced at Josef 


_and a worried look came over 


her face. 

“What if that were Kenny 
and me?” Jo Ann thought with 
a terrible loneliness. And as 
soon as lunch was finished she 
got up and went over to the 
Prohaskas. 

“Viasta and Josef,” Jo Ann 
said with a friendly smile. 
Then she pointed to herself, 
“Jo Ann—friend.” 

Vlasta nodded that she un- 
derstood and said slowly, “Jo 


Ann Friend.” Jo Ann laughed 
and shook her head. “No, no, 
Jo Ann, your friend.” The oth. 
ers in the room who had beep 
watching and listening crowd. 
ed around and began to take 
part, going to the Prohaskas 
and telling their name and 
always adding as Jo Am 
had done—“‘your friend.” And 
once Vlasta said to them— 
“pritel” (friend), then she 
pointed to her eye “oko,” her 
nose, ‘nos’ and her ear “ucho,” 
and finally to Mrs. Stevens 
“ucitel” (teacher). It was a 
game with everybody learning 
some new words. Some of them 
pointed to the desks, chairs, 
cups, the blackboard and te 
peated the name of each. Vlas 
ta’s blue eyes were shining with 
happiness and after each word 
she said it over again to Josef, 
who repeated it so low that no 
one could hear him. His lips 
trembled nervously but he tried 
hard to do what she asked. 

Jo Ann turned to Callie. “Oh 
I wish Josef wouldn’t feel so 
terrible. Callie what can we do? 
Can’t you think of something?” 

“I just don’t, know,” Callie 
said thoughtfully. “He looks so 
scared and sick and like he 
didn’t care for anything on 
earth but Vlasta. Maybe he'll 
smile tomorrow.” 

“But, Callie, let’s get him to 
smile today,” Jo Ann said. “He 
looks so sad.” 


At recess everyone tried to 
get Josef to smile, but he 
seemed so tired and lost that 
they almost gave up trying. 
Finally Daniel took his French 
harp out of his pocket and be 
gan to play a gay little tune. 

“Dance, Tressie, dance for 
Josef,” Texas called out and 
Tressie ran to the front by the 
teacher’s desk and began t0 
skip and whirl and everybody 
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began to softly pat his feet and 
clap his hands, keeping time to 
the music. Everybody watched 
Josef, but Josef watched Tres- 
sie and Daniel. He slid out on 
the edge of the seat and his 
dark eyes got round and big. 
Then as the music ended Tres- 
sie ran down the aisle and 
made a little bow right in 
front of Josef. Vlasta’s eyes 
were shining like stars, she was 
so proud and happy, and sud- 
denly Josef’s face broke into a 
quivering smile that lighted 
the whole room. He nodded at 
Daniel and Tressie and in a 
halting little voice said, “O.K., 
O.K.” Then he turned to Vlas- 
ta and said, “Pekne. Pekne 
(pretty—pretty).” 

Everybody smiled at every- 
body else and Jo Ann grabbed 
Callie and hugged her. “Josef 
smiled! He said ‘O.K.’ all by 
himself, too. Wasn’t it won- 
derful? Oh, Mrs. Stevens, let’s 
all sing! And play something 
too, can’t we?” Jo Ann bub- 
bled with joy. “I'll just pop if 
we don’t.” 

Mrs, Stevens laughed and 
nodded. 


So Jo Ann played and they 
sang and sang and the happy 
light in Josef’s eyes never went 
away and after each song he 
smiled and clapped and said, 
“O.K.” And right in the middle 
of a song Mr. Kolar opened 
the door. It was four o'clock, 
and outside it was snowing. 


“Something wonderful hap- 


_ pened right here in Coon Hol- 


ler, Mr. Kolar. The children 
have been teaching Josef to 
smile. It was a miracle lesson, 
more important than anything 
I could ever teach them.” Mrs. 
Stevens told him all about it. 

“I know. I know. It is the 
way of this country—to un- 
derstand the ache in the heart 


and to want to help. To be 
kind. Vlasta and little Josef, 
they have known so little kind- 
ness.”’ His voice choked, and he 
shook the snow from his cap. 

Mrs. Stevens turned to the 
children and said softly. 
“Thank you, everyone, . for 
making it a beautiful day, 
especially Josef and Vlasta. 
School is dismissed.” 


The sky was gray and big 
soft flakes of snow had made 
a thin cover on the ground. The 
Willicks and the Brices took 
the short cut across the fields 
from the schoolhouse that 
brought them out on the Spring 
Valley road. 

“You and Daniel really 
saved the day.” Jo Ann took 
Tressie’s hand lovingly and 
gave it a squeeze. ““You were 
the first to make Josef smile.” 

“Now if we can get some 
meat on his bones, he really 
will be O.K.” Daniel said. 


“When he gets all right in- 
side his thoughts,” Bill said 
gravely as he tramped along 
through the snow, “he'll get 
fat as a ‘possum in acorn time. 
Nothin’ wrong with him that 
country cookin’ and Coon Hol- 
ler can’t fix. I believe that, and 
Mrs. Stevens believes it too or 
she wouldn’t have let us play 
and sing for him, instead of 
havin’ our lessons after recess.” 


“Then we'll all have to ‘be- 
lieve’ for Josef, won't we?” 
Tressie said happily as she 
skipped along by Jo Ann. Jo 
Ann walked along in the fall- 
ing snow for a ways before she 
answered, “Yes, we'll all be- 
lieve for Josef and Vlasta 
too.” There was a strange new 
happiness in her heart. 

* The lake road was already 
white when Jo Ann and Ken- 
ny left the Willicks and turned 
toward home. It was so still 


Evening Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


God bless our home 
And each one in it; 

Let joy and peace 
Fill every minute. 


when they stopped by the old 
rock house they could hear the 
feathery flakes fall against the 
dry oak leaves with tiny crack- 
les. The birds were hushed and 
twilight was thick among the 
trees. They looked down the 
familiar lake, now strange and 
mysterious through the curtain 
of falling snow. 

“It’s so still I can feel it,” Jo 
Ann whispered in an awed 
voice, “and everything looks so 
—dif——” 

“Shhhhhbh,” Kenny hardly 
breathed the sound. “I hear 
something.” 


Listening Jo Ann heard it 
too and leaned close to Kenny 
and a terrible fear swept over 
her. ‘“Something—is coming 
after us!” she said in a broken 
whisper, squeezing Kenny’s 
arm frantically. “Let's run, 
maybe it’s a panther!” 

Kenny clapped his mittened 
hand over her mouth with a 
“Shhhhhh” right in her ear 
and held her so tightly she 
couldn’t move. All the feeling 
in Jo Ann seemed to go down 
clear into her shoes. 

“Don’t scare it. Don’t move,” 
Kenny whispered so low Jo 
Ann could barely hear him. 

(Please turn to page 28) 
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By Georgia Tucker Smith 


Copyright 1951 by Georgia Tucker Smith 


66 AKE UP,” said Barky’s mother, 
“You're a lazy little pup. Even though 
it’s cold outside, it’s time that you were up.” 
Barky opened one small eye just wide enough 
to peep. “In a minute,” he replied, and went 
right back to sleep. 
But finally, he yawned and stretched and 
looked toward the door, then he jumped up on 
his feet and looked and jooked some more. The 


ground was white, the world seemed white— 


could this be just a dream? 

“Mother,” Barky called, “come quick. Look 
at all of this ice cream!’ He took a great big 
mouthful. “Bow-wow, it isn’t sweet. Who spilled 
it, Mother? Bow-wow-wow, it’s sticking to my 
feet.” 

His mother laughed. “That’s not ice cream; 
that’s snow. It fell last night.” She shook the 
snowflakes from her coat. “Old winter's here 
all right.” 

“It made a hill right in our yard,” said Barky. 
“This is fun. I’m going to climb right to the 
top. Look, Mother, watch me run.” But he no 
more than started up, when poof! he dis- 
appeared. And when he finally scrambled out, 
he had a snow-white beard, “It’s even in my 
ears,” he yipped. He shook his head and 
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frowned. “After this I'll walk in snow that's 
closer to the ground.” Then he smiled. “I never 
thought the ground could look this way. I think 
I'll go outside the yard and run a while and 
play.” 

“But you must eat your breakfast, dear,” she 
said, “before you go.” 

“In a minute,’ Barky said, and crunched on 
through the snow. He thought, “I'll play a little 
while, and then I'll stop and eat; perhaps there'll 
be some other pups out playing in the street.’ 
But, though he looked and waited, there was 
not a pup in sight. The houses, trees and fences, 
just everything was white. He thought, “I wor- 
der if this snow has covered up the brook?” He 
forgot his breakfast, and without a backward 
look, he hurried on although the snow came al 
most to his knees. “It’s hard to hurry,” Batky 
thought, “but if I don’t, I'll freeze.” 

He reached the brook all out of breath and 
skidded to a stop. “The water’s hard, I'll walk 
across,” he thought, but skid-ker-plop! One le 
went this way, one went that, and when he tried 
to stand, he found he couldn’t cross the brook 
the way that he had planned. Skid, slide, ker 
zoom! “My feet won't stop,” said Barky with 
a frown, and after flops and flips and slips 
he crossed it sitting down. Bump! He hit th 
other bank and landed on his head! 

“I’m glad the bank’s a snowbank, and Im 
glad snow’s soft,” he said. 
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Then he heard a strange weird sound—a kind 
of wolfish howl. Barky’s hair stood right on 
end. He gave a frightened growl. 

“Hello,” a strange voice said. “Know what? I 
think you need a guide. I watched you come 
across the brook. Wow, that was quite a slide.” 

“I thought at first you were a wolf,” said 
Barky with a grin, “but you're too husky for a 
wolf; they’re supposed to be real thin.” 

“I am a Husky—an Eskimo dog. I’m only 
visiting here.’” He came up close to Barky and 
cocked a pointed ear. “My name’s Narku, and 
where I live snow covers up the ground, not 
only when its winter, but most all the year 
around.” 

“My name is Barky,” Barky said. “I live not 
far away. With all that snow, I'd like to know 
what kind of games you play.” 

“We seldom play,” said Narku, “We learn 
to pull a sled. We help the Eskimos hunt seal 
and fish . . . it’s fun,” he said. 

“Do you eat fish?” asked Barky. 

“Of course, all Huskies do.” 

“That reminds me,” Barky said, “I’m hungry 
now, are you? I forgot my breakfast.” He looked 
down at his feet. “Sometimes I put off doing 
things, and I forget to eat.” 

Narku followed Barky till they reached the 
front yard gate, then Barky stopped right in his 
tracks. “That's queer,” he whispered. “Wait! 


There’s a strange man standing there. He's cov- 
ered up with snow; he doesn’t move or make a 
sound—it’s someone I don’t know.” 

“That's a snow man.” Narku laughed. “You 
shouldn’t be afraid, He’s not a real, true man 
at all; he’s one the children made. Up north, the 
little Eskimos make snow men every year. Once 
they made a big snow bear.” He grinned from 
ear to ear. “I thought it was a polar bear when 
I came home that night; it scared the curl out 
of my tail. I ran away in fright, my tail between 
my two hind legs—I must have run a mile.” 

“T see the curl came back, again,” said Barky 
with a smile. 

“I'd better go now,” Narku said, “before I 
lose my way, but if I’m in your neighborhood, 
I'll come again some day.” 

Barky said good-by to him, and hurried 
through the gate. He was so hungry by this time, 
he simply could not wait. There was the dog 
food in his dish, as it had been before, and 
there his mother waited just inside the dog- 
house door. He didn’t stop to say hello; he didn’t 
stop to sniff; he grabbed a bite, but crackle- 
kronch—the food was frozen stiff! Back into 
the dish it fell, ker plunk, just like a rock. 
Barky’s “bow-wow” could be heard for almost 
half a block. “I want my breakfast, Mother.” 
She slowly shook her head. 

“You'll have to wait till it thaws out—I’m 
sorry, dear,” she said. ‘But you will have some 
fresh warm food in just a little while because 
it’s almost dinner time,’ she added with a smile. 

“From now on, Mother,” Barky said, “espe- 
cially when it’s cold, I'll do what I am told to 
do and do it when I’m told.” 
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eee By Bula Hahn 


The Greatest Story 


Picture by Herbert Rudeen 


The words of the angel rang clearly in the heat 
and mind of each shepherd. 

“Glory to God in the highest,” they repeated 
together. The shepherds belonged to a people 
who long had worshipped the one true God. 
And they knew that “glory” meant honor and 
praise. It was fitting then for the angel to say, 
“Glory to God in the highest.” The shepherd 
could well understand that statement. 

“Remember,” one shepherd, whose heart was 
still beating rapidly with excitement, said to the 
«67 \LORY TO God in the highest, and on others, “the angel told us to ‘fear not, for] 

earth peace, good will toward men.” bring you tidings of great joy.’ ” 

So sang the angels to the shepherds on the “Tidings of great joy!” The shepherds knew 
hillside near Bethlehem (sometimes called the of the unrest, the hunger, the burdens, the suf. 
city of David) almost two thousand years ago. fering, and the grief, that was in the world. Wa 
The shepherds had been tending their flocks, the one true God whom they worshipped, send. 
going about the humble nightly task of getting ing help to the people on this earth? 
the sheep settled after a day of grazing in the “Remember also,” another shepherd reniinded 
open. his companions, “the angel said ‘the tidings of 

“Fear not,” the angel told the shepherds, “for, great joy shall be to all people.’ ” 
behold, I bring you tidings of great joy, which The shepherds must have moved over and 
shall be to all people. For unto you is born this stood close together there on the hillside a 
day in the city of David, a Savior, which is they repeated to each other the words so te 
Christ the Lord.” cently spoken by the angel. And when the words 

But the shepherds were afraid. They were so had been repeated they must have stood silently 
frightened that they probably fell with their then and pondered their meaning. Theirs wert 
faces to the ground. They were frightened by simple hearts. They were not given to learning 
the sudden light that flooded the hillside, by as the world understands its meaning. But theit 
the unexpected sound of the angel’s voice, and faith was sincere and their love of God strong 
by the heavenly music. = | “The Savior!” they cried in unison. For the 

The shepherds were humble, quiet men; men angel had told them, “This day in the city of 
accustomed to spending their days and nights David a Savior is born. A Savior who will bring 
in lonely, out-of-the-way places. Few strangers peace and good will to all men! Glad tidings!” 
“came their way and sometimes it was many Peace on earth and good will toward met! 
weeks that they saw no man save members of The shepherds bowed their heads as the blind 
their own group. So the happenings of that jing, beautiful truth dawned upon them. Long 
night on the hillside near Bethlehem, the Bible had the people looked for a Savior. Long had 
says, made the shepherds “sore afraid.” the prophets of old told of His coming. Ne 

But when the music had ceased, and the heav- _ tions had sprung up, lived for a time, then with 
enly choir had stopped singing, and the angels ered and died, and still the people looked, 
had gone, the shepherds stood up. Excitedly they longed, and waited for the Savior to come ald 
talked one to another. It was an experience they show a better way of life. 
had shared together. Not one of them could “A Savior is born this day in the City of De 
doubt it for the others were there to assure him. (Please turn to page 26) 
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Gay Santa 


By Kathryn S. Gibson 


I went to see Santa 
At work in his shop, 
Though I knew he’d be busy, 
Too busy to stop. 


I wanted to ask him 
A question or two, 
So I waited quite still 
Till I knew he was through. 


LOSET No 


Then I said, “Mr. Santa, 
What makes you so gay, 
And how can you do 
So much work in a day?” 


I said, “Aren’t you tired 

When the long day is through? 
I simply can’t see 

How you do all you do.” 


Mr. Santa, with twinkles 
Made famous for years, 

Said, “My dear, I find smiling 
Less tiresome than tears; 


J also find giving 
To girls and to boys 
A way to be sure of 


* 
) 
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My share of earth’s joys. 
I'm quite an old man, 
- But I never grow weary 
4 Of scattering sunshine 
a And making things cheery.” 


Then he whistled his reindeer 
And loaded his pack, 
Mounted his sleigh, 
Gave his whip a smart crack. 


He waved me good-by 

And was soon on his way, 
And that is the reason 
Mr. Santa is gay. 
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ay Our Stamp Collectors 


By Roland Rexroth 


GILBERTS ELUCE 
ISLANDS 


i. 


HRISTMAS is a_ happy 
time for us when we can 
be with our family and friends 
and enjoy all the gay festivity. 
But we should not forget that 
we are able to have so much 
fun only because some people 
are willing to give up their 
own Christmas for us. The men 
who run our railroads and bus 
lines, our power plants and 
water systems, must stay at 
their work even on Christmas 
Day in order to keep us sup- 
plied with food, water, light, 
heat, and other important 
things. 

Out on the ocean many per- 
sons are spending Christmas 
aboard ship. Santa Claus has 
quite a job keeping track of all 
the ships at sea so that he does 
not overlook the faithful sail- 
ors and seamen. 

In the days when sailing ves- 
_ sels were used to cross the great 
oceans, sailors on voyages of 
exploration often were away 
from their homes for many 
months, sometimes more than 
a year at a time. On one of his 


long voyages Captain James 
Cook, the famous British se 
captain, sighted an uncharted 
island in the Pacific on the day 
before Christmas. Because the 
ship’s company were making 
preparations to celebrate 
Christmas, he named the island 
Christmas Island. 

The island is a coral atoll in 
the Ellice group, which lies 
northeast of Australia, and 
with the Gilbert Islands form 
a British colony. 

On a map of the Pacific te. 
gion you will find another 
Christmas Island in the Indian 
Ocean south of the East Indies, 
It is part of a group called the 
America Islands, of which all 
but one belong to Great Brit- 
ain. One of the group, Palmyra 
Island, belongs to the United 
States, and is used as a land. 
ing field for Trans-Pacific sea- 
planes. This Christmas Island 
uses stamps of the Straits Set 
tlements. 

Another country whose name 
suggests Christmas is the for 
mer British colony of Natal, 
which is now a part of the Un- 
ion of South Africa. Natal lies 
on the east coast of Africa, and 
was sighted on Christmas Day 
by the Portuguese explorer 
Vasco da Gama. He named the 
land Natal from the Latin 
word w»atus, which means 
“born,” and from which we de 
rive the word nativity. 

If you have asked Santa 
Claus to bring you some col 
orful new stamps for your col 
lection, we know that you ate 
going to have a most delight 
ful time sorting and mounting 
them. May your Christmas be 
merry indeed! 


Ritthe Reimdeet , 
GILBERT &ELLICE ISLANDS | 
In, to tele pull 
Santas aleiaw.*” 
20 December 


1. If 1 had beenliv-ing in Beth-le-hem When Je-sus was born long a - go, I'd 
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like to have worshiped and watched by Hisbed Like the Wise Men and shepherds of old. 
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7 CHRISTMAS the regular place for the 
tree was almost too small. The house, too, 
was hardly big enough for so much Christmas 
spirit. Days before, Chink’s father brought 
Grandmother out from Pleasanton. Last night, 
Uncle George and Aunt Mary got in from the 
ranch with their twelve-year-old twins, Polly and 
Prue, Oliver who was seven, and Max who was 
two weeks older than Chink. There were jokes 
and laughter and music, much visiting and whis- 
pering and mystifying journeys up and down 
stairs with packages in dazzling colors and tin- 
sel, that heaped higher and higher under the 
tree. 

Chink could not understand why with all the 
happiness and excitement about him he felt 
vaguely dissatisfied. After lunch Max came to 
his room with a gift for their grandmother. His 


blue eyes usually danced in his tanned face. They | 


were serious now. 

“This footstool I made for Grandmother is 
hard to wrap,” he said. “Do you think I could 
put it under the tree and just tuck a piece of holly 
paper over it?” 

Chink hesitated. The footstool was beautiful! 
The wood base was well-polished walnut. The 
top was tufted dark blue velvet. It sloped, to 
hold Grandmother’s feet restfully and support 
her ankles. He knew that she would like it ever 
so much—for itself and for the work and lov- 
ing thought that Max had put into it. 

Chink thought of the heating pad his mother 
had got at the hardware store. It had his and 
his father’s and mother’s names on the card. 
Grandmother would like it too, of course; be- 
cause, when she was tired or cold, she could 
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Big Red 
Candle 


By Lawrent Lee 
Copyright 1951 by Erma and Vera Waltner 
Picture by Florence McCurdy 


plug it into the electric outlet, turn the 
switch, and feel warm and comfortable, 
But most of the time, it would lie in 
the box in the closet while the footstool would 
be used several times each day. And when she 
used it, she would think of how skillful Max's 
hands were and how loving and unselfish his 
heart was; and, whenever anyone said it was 
pretty, she would say proudly, “My grandson 
Max made it for me. He’s a dear, and so clever.” 

Chink thought, “Why couldn’t I have done 
something like that?” 

With a shock, he realized that all he had done 
for anyone was sign name cards. His mother had 
bought and wrapped the presents! He did not 
even know what he was supposed to be giving 
anyone, except the pad for Grandmother, the 
steam iron his father got for him to give his 
mother, and the electric razor his mother bought 
for him to give his father. Writing his name om 
cards was the only part he had had in it. 

A strange, cold feeling rose in him. 

“Well ?”” Max urged him, ‘““What do you say?” 

“O. K.,” Chink answered slowly, looking up 
at Max. 

Last summer, when he visited on the ranch 


The big red candle 
fell on the mound- 
ed holly paper. 
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he and Max were the same height. Now Max 
was a full inch the taller. Max was getting the 
best of everything! 

“Come on,” he said, trying to get rid of the 
unfriendliness that was spreading through him. 
“T’ll go with you and help.” 

“Lead on,” said Max, his eyes beginning to 
twinkle again. “I'll be there as soon as I get 
some paper.” 

Chink took the back stairs. On his way down, 
he heard his grandmother and mother talking 
in the kitchen. - 

“Is something the matter with Chink?” 
Grandmother asked. ‘He doesn’t seem quite nat- 
ural.” 

The question hurt Chink. He had always 
thought that his grandmother believed there was 
nothing in the world the matter with him! 

His mother laughed. “Maybe he’s a little jeal- 
ous of Max. They’ve always been great friends, 
but he acted so funny when he saw that Max was 
a little taller than he, Besides, he’s used to being 
the center of things around here but this Christ- 
mas he hasn’t had much attention.” 


FLORENCE 
MSCURDY 


“Oh, no!’ Grandmother rejected the idea in a 
hurt voice. “That couldn’t happen to Chink! 
Jealousy is so foolish! Each of us has his own 
place in the hearts of others; and no one can 
shut Chink out but himself.” 

His mother said gently, “He'll get things 
straight. I tell him if he wants people to love 
him, he must be lovable and do lovable things.” 

His mother’s confidence would ordinarily have 
made Chink feel better. But today it did not. 
Resentment blazed in him. What did he have 
to be jealous about? Nothing! Max was a good 
fellow. But so was he! ; 

He stamped down the stairs, to make sure 
that they would hear him. He stamped through 
the house to the tree and waited impatiently. 
And, to his surprise, when Max came tiptoeing 
in with the footstool under one arm and holly 
paper draped over the other, a strange, un- 
welcome wish shot through him. He wished that 
something would happen to the footstool! He 
did not want Grandmother to look at it with 
sparkling eyes and say proudly, “My Grandson 
Max made it for me!” 

Max was hunting for empty spots under the 
tree. With ten of the family carrying in gifts 


all day, there were no empty spots! 


The tree spread its limbs in friendly fashion. 
It twinkled cheerily with electric lights and re- 
flectors, with dangling globes of color and long, 
shining icicles. Bright blue birds hung on in- 
visible elastics from high limbs and glittered be- 
hind spurs of green. Wall brackets on both sides 
of the tree held huge red candles with white wax 
trickling down their sides. Gazing up at the 
tree, Chink forgot the footstool. 

“Maybe I could put it there, toward the front 
between the tree and the wall,” said Max. “Will 
you help me?” 

Chink put out a grudging hand. 

“I do wish something’d happen to this,” he 
thought as they lowered the stool into place. 
“But I shouldn’t. Grandmother’ll love it!” 

He gulped and turned his back while Max 
tucked the holly paper over it, making a minia- 
ture mountain of white, red, and green. 

All afternoon, Chink avoided Max. He was 
not a very good host to Oliver, who followed 
him about in a daze of Christmas delight. He 
did not have to entertain Prue and Polly for 
they were in the kitchen helping finish the din- 
ner preparations, chopping nuts and dates, frost- 
ing cakes, and making candy. He tried their 
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chocolate creams. They were 
smooth and perfectly flavored, 
All of his cousins were good at 
doing things to make people 
happy. They were so full of 
Christmas spirit they kept on 
without seeming to think of 
themselves. He sulked. No one 
noticed it. 

After the stockings were 
hung, he excused himself and 
went to bed. He dreamed all 
night long; and in his dreams 
things happened to the foot- 
stool. Grandmother put her 
feet on it, and it went to pieces. ' 
Oliver spilled ice cream on it. 
Mother set her new iron on it 
and burned a hole through it. 
He laughed each time till he 
saw Grandmother's face. It was 
so sad that he felt much worse 
than she looked. And always, 
while he was feeling so sad, he 
heard Mother say, “If he wants 
people to love him, he must be 
lovable and do lovable things.” 
“He’s jealous because he’s not 
getting much attention.” Not 
getting much attention! He was 
being left out of everything! 

Christmas Day was to begin 
with the stockings. Emptying 
them took till eight; and, even 
with all their eagerness to get 
to the tree, breakfast was not 
over till nine. 

Chink’s father slipped in to 
turn on the lights and the oth- 
ers gathered on the staifs. 
When they came down singing 
carols, the tree and the big red 
candles placed in the sturdy 
wall brackets that flanked it, 
were a blaze of glory and the 
packages twinkling below them 
were so exciting that Chink 
sang as merrily as anyone. 

Down they came with laugh- 
ing faces and shining eyes, till 
the terrible thing happened. 
The wall bracket holding the 
big red candle above Grand- 
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mother’s footstool jarred loose 
from the wall. The red candle 
slid off and fell on the mound- 
ed holly paper! 

Cries filled the room. Nine 
people seemed to freeze to the 
floor. But Chink dashed across 
the room and threw himself 
down on the candle so that his 
body smothered out the little, 
licking flame. He could not 
bear to see Grandmother’s face 
if her beautiful footstool got 
burned! 

His father lifted him up, so 
gently and carefully that not 
a package was disturbed and 
not an ornament was stripped 
from the tree. 

“Good work, Son,” he said 
softly. “I’m proud of you!” 

Mother brushed at the wax 
that was hardening on his best 
jacket. 

“Who cares?” she said. “A 
cleaner can get it off in no 
time! Our Christmas is waiting, 
just as good as ever, because 
you were quick and brave.” 


Bedlam started then, with 
everyone saying nice things to 
Chink; but nothing could com- 
pare with what Grandmother 
said when she saw. what was 
under the mound of holly pa- 
per. 

She smiled at her family all 
around the room. “Such a won- 
derful Christmas, my dears! 
Whenever I use my footstool, 
I'll think of how clever and 
loving my Grandson Max is, to 
make such a fine gift, and how 
quick and brave my Grandson 
Chink is, to save it for me. My 
family’s just what I’ve prayed 
for, and each one of you has 
his own bright place in my 
heart!” 

Of course Grandmother was 
right. Chink beamed as the 
gifts were distributed, one by 
one. He thrust an arm through 
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A Handy Pocket Case 


By Edith K. Forsyth 
Small Flat Tin Box 


Glue 
Ficture WW 


Picture 
Inside Lid 


f yew LITTLE case (See 1) was made from a small, flat tin 

box. It is ideal to hold coins, pins, stamps, bobbie pins, 
tokens, and other small objects. As the hinged lid clasps tightly 
when closed it can be carried in a handbag or pocket. 

To make one you will need a small picture, which can be cut 
from a Christmas card or a magazine, some construction paper for 
the inside lining and bottom cover, and some glue. 

Christmas cards of the colored, metallic type make attractive 
cover designs. Gold and silver Christmas wrapping paper can be 
used nicely for the bottom and inside lining as these papers need 
no shellacing. 

Glue a picture on the top of the lid (See 2). You can get the 
size by outlining the box on paper before cutting. When dry, file 
around the picture with an emery board using a down stroke to 
trim the edge even with the box. 

Cut another picture and glue inside the lid. (See A of third 
sketch.) Use gold, silver, or colored construction paper to line 
the inside and cover the bottom. Cut pieces to fit and glue in 
place as you did for number 2. (See B and C.) This will cover all 
the printing on the box. 

These boxes make nice gifts to give to your friends. 


Max’s. When he went to the _ shot ahead, then the other. And 
if he was not the taller, it did 
not matter. Some people grow 
tall and some not so tall. What 


mattered was inside. 


he would be as tall as Max. He 
might even be taller. Growing 
was funny. First one of them 
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By Nell Holbert 


HEN Christmas comes, cookies, cakes, and candies are 

much in demand, for they are a very real part of Christ- 
mas. You may even want to make some by the following recipes 
and give them as Christmas gifts. 


Icebox Cookies 


Y4, cup shortening or butter 1 teaspoon baking powder 
34, cup sugar Y/ teaspoon salt 

1 egg 1 teaspoon vanilla 

114 cups flour 4, cup chopped nut meats 


@ Cream together shortening, sugar, and eggs. Add flour, baking 
powder, salt, nutmeats, and vanilla. Mix thoroughly. Form into a 
roll and wrap in wax paper. Chill in refrigerator at least three 
hours. When you are ready to bake, cut into slices (about 14 inch 
thick) with a very sharp knife, and bake on a greased cookie sheet 
at 375° F. for ten minutes. This recipe will make 214 dozen cook- 
ies. 
Fruit and Oats Cookies 


1 cup rolled oats 

1 teaspoon soda 

Y/ cup sour milk 

cup butter 

1 teaspoon baking powder 

teaspoon ginger 
@ Cream sugar and butter. Stir into this the well-beaten eggs. 
Dissolve soda in sour milk. Now add the milk and the rest of 
the ingredients. Add flour to make the dough firm enough to roll. 
Roll, cut, and place on cookie sheet. Gum drops may be dropped 
on top to add a bit of color. This recipe makes three dozen cookies. 


114 cups sugar 

1 egg 

1 cup raisins 

1 cup currants 

teaspoon nutmeg 
teaspoon cinnamon 


The Greatest Story 
(Continued from page 16) 


words of instruction. “You 
shall find the babe wrapped in 
swaddling clothes, lying in a 
manger.” 

“Let us go into Bethlehem 
and see this thing that has come 
to pass, which the Lord has 
made known to us,” one of the 


vid,” the angel had told them. 
How would they find Him? 
But the angel had arranged 
that too. A sign had been given. 
They remembered then the 
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shepherds then suggested. 

“Let us start now,” another 
said, and all of them agreed, 

The importance of | their 
“glad tidings” was too great to 
wait even until another day, 
The shepherds thought not of 
their own fatigue from tramp. 
ing over rough ground the day 
before while herding _ their 
sheep. They had but one 
thought: “The Savior is born!” 
The angel of the Lord had 
made known’ the “glad tidings’ 
to them. Down the hillside they 
hurried. 

As they walked over the 
dusty and uneven ground the 
shepherds probably talked of 
the affairs of the times. Augus 
tus Caesar, Emperor of Rome, 
had called for more and higher 
taxes. All people must return to 
the city or town from which 
their ancestors had come, and 
there put their names upon a 
tax list. Bethlehem would sure- 
ly be crowded for it was the 
early home of King David— 
the most loved king the He 
brew people had ever known 
—and many were the people 
who claimed kinship with the 
line of David. The old proph- 
ets had said that from the line 
of David the Savior would 
come. 

Bethlehem was crowded with 
strangers,. people who had 
come from the towns and 
country round about to pit 
their names upon the tax list 


Homes, hotels, and inns, were 


all full. Some men slept on the 
ground under trees, others sat 
all night on benches and grum- 
bled to each other. 

The shepherds hurried 
through the streets. The angel 
had told them they would find 
the babe lying in a manget. 
Then at early morning the 

(Turn to inside back. cover) 
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House Full of 


Christmas 
(Continued from page 7) 


Hal was like Johnny! The 
angel could see it as plainly as 
Grandfather had, He had gray 
eyes that twinkled at Carol over 
the heads of small Ellen and 
Lucy and Red. A lock of curly 
hair kept falling over his fore- 
head so that he had to shake it 
back, and he, as well as the rest 
of his family, carried bulky 
packages. 

“We brought our Christmas 
cake,” said his mother. She was 
a pretty, tired little woman but 
her voice lilted with gaiety. 
“We baked it like a Christmas 
bell.” 

“We frosted it red,’ Ellen 
cried, her brown eyes spark- 
ling. “And we made some can- 
dle holders out of evergreens 
for you.” 

“Don’t tell,” Red interrupt- 
ed. “Or there won’t be any 


surprise.” 
When they all crowded 
around the Christmas tree, 


Carol began to sing “Jingle 
Bells,” and one by one the oth- 
ers joined her. And then, the 
gifts! Beautifully wrapped gifts 
for everyone! 

Happiness swelled and 
brimmed over, in the old house 
that seemed to have been made 
for Christmas. 

The little angel fluffed out 
her skirts till they sparkled like 
diamonds. She shook her yel- 
low curls till they rippled about 
her dainty shoulders like a cape 
of gold. And her little pink 
hands lifted as if she were 
dropping happy thoughts all 
around her. 

What a merry Christmas 
this was! Everyone was gay. 
The house was truly full of 
Christmas! 


A Wood Shaving 


Christmas Tree 


By Glenn Morgan 


ye SKILLED wood carvers in Europe (Bavaria) can carve a 
Christmas tree from a single piece of wood but this little 
tree is made of wood shavings and is much easier to make. You 
will want to make several while you are at it for they make won- 
derful Christmas gifts and can be used to decorate the table, the 
mantel, etc. 

Select a piece of wood not over 4 inches long and 14 inch 
wide, and with a plane, make a pile of shavings. Do not make 
long shavings. 

Select a square stick about 51/, inches long. 

Sharpen one end so it will fit firmly into a wooden spool and 
taper the other end. The spool is the base for the tree. 

Sort through the shavings or curls, and paste the larger ones 
nearest the spool, using airplane glue. Put smaller curls nearer 
the top of the tree. Break off the curls to make them smaller if 
you have to. 

Paste the curls along one side of the stick. Let dry 14 hour. 
Turn stick and paste another row and let dry. Turn again, paste 
another row; dry. Then paste the fourth and last row. When dry 
stand the tree upright and paste a little curl at the top. See Illus- 
trations. 
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E ARE always happy 

when we get a letter 
telling us of the experiences 
you have with your pets when 
you show them that you love 
them. The love we express to- 
ward our pets is one way of ex- 
pressing God’s love. Through 
our love we speak a language 
that all persons understand 
whether in our own or in some 
other country. Send your letters 
about your pets to Wee Wis- 


dom, Lee’s Summit, Mo. Be 
sure to give your name, age, 
and address. 

Dear Editor: 1 always enjoy the 
What Can Your Pet Do? page be- 
cause I have five pets: two fish, 
two turtles, and one cat. Of course 
the fish cannot do anything but 
eat, but the turtles know when I’m 
coming with food, and they stick 
out their heads. In the winter they 
sleep all the time. Alberta, the 
small one, always climbs on Albert, 


WEE WISDOM 


For Boys and Girls 5 to 13 
$2 a Year 


You 
For Teen-Age Boys and 
Girls 


$1 a Year 


Lee’s Summit, Mo. 


To 


J we MAGAZINES FOR YOUNG FOLKS 


Use this order blank to order subscriptions for 
WEE WISDOM and YOU for yourself and your friends. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 


Send [).WEE WISDOM $2 [) YOU $1 


Street 


City 


To 


Send ().WEE WISDOM $2 YOU $1 


State 
Please indicate postal zone number, if cities are so divided. 
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the big one, and he does not like it, 

My cat, whose name is Dagmar, 
never runs away when we put him 
out in the back yard. We put him 
down in the cellar at night but in 
the morning he miaows to be let in, 
When he is through eating in the 
hall, he opens the door by himself, 

Many letters that appear on the 
pet page are from boys and girls 
of other countries. This proves that 
not only in America do boys and 
girls love animals, but also in for. 
eign countries. I wish everyone 
loved pets as much as I do.—Barry 
Maletzky. 


Coon Holler 


(Continued from page 13) 


The noise came louder, some. 
thing stepping—stepping 
—stepping softly in the dy 
leaves. It came nearer and near- 
er until it seemed to Jo An 
that she had to scream, she had 
to run, and her breath came in 
hot little gasps. 

Then it happened! Right be- 
fore their astonished eyes. A 
mother deer with a half-grown 
fawn close beside her came out 
of the woods and went down 
to the edge of the lake. They 
both stood motionless for a 
moment, looking, watching. 

Jo Ann and Kenny stood as 
stiff and straight as the trees, 
hardly daring to even breathe 
and the snow fell all around 
them like a soft thin curtain, 
shutting them into a little room 
with the two wild deer. Jo 
Ann’s teeth began to chatter 
and she could feel Kenny shake 
with excitement. Suddenly the 
doe turned and looked straight 
at them for an instant, then 
like a flash she whirled and 
was gone, the fawn but 3 
breath behind her. 

Jo Ann and Kenny stood 
frozen to the spot until the last 
sound of the running feet 
died away and the woods was 
still again. Suddenly Kenny 
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came to life and ran to the 
place where the deer had been. 
“Look, see the tracks. See?” He 
leaned over and pointed. “Oh, 
boy, two deer right in front of 
us! What will Grandpa and the 
Willicks boys say!” 

“I was so scared—I thought 
it was a panther!” Jo Ann said 
in a squeaky voice. “It was like 
something you dream about— 
only this was real. Right before 
our eyes. Kenny, I hope noth- 
ing ever, ever happens to them. 
They were so beautiful.” 

“Come on quick, let’s hurry. 
Grandpa and Grandma won't 
believe us.” Kenny hurried 
past the old house and out into 
the road, Jo Ann right beside 
him. Then they broke into a 
run, panting and struggling in 
the deepening snow, up the 
hill across the pasture and ‘at 
last into the warm, sweet- 
smelling kitchen. There was 
hardly breath enough left to 
tell about the deer and how 
they looked, how they stared 
straight into Kenny's and Jo 
Ann’s eyes before they took 
fright and ran. 

It was after supper when 
they were all together before 
the fire in the living room that 
Jo Ann and Kenny told about 
how they had all worked to 
get Josef to smile. 

“So we're all believing for 
Josef that Coon Holler will 
make him well again. Bill says 
he thinks that’s all Josef 
needs.” Kenny said stoutly. 

“I think so too.” Grandma 
said softly and Grandpa leaned 
over and poked the fire. 

Later when everyone was in 
bed and the house was snug 
and still, Jo Ann thought of 
all that the day had brought. 

“Thank you, God,” she 
whispered, “for Josef’s smile, 


and for the deer by Blue Lake, 


A Warning to Santa Claus 
By Kathleen Hurst 


Dear Santa: Can you guess the 
large things we want? Make every 
two lines rhyme. 


I know you can squeeze down our 
chimney, 
For I remember you've done it 
before; 
But this year I am just a bit wor- 
ried— 
We never wanted such large 
things before. 
So here is our list, dear Santa, 
We won't ask you for anything 
more, 
But take my advice, dear Santa, 
Please, this year, come in by the 
door. 


Baby Bobby would like a rocking 


It must have a tail and a mane of 
course. 

While Brother Jim will not com- 
plain 

If you can bring an electric - - - - - 


Sue’s heart is set on a brand-new 


For she has outgrown her little 
trike. 


Dad says he could use an easy 


If you have a big, soft one to spare. 
Mother would like a new coffee 


Please bring it to her if you are 
able. 
And last, but not least, | want a 


As big as possible and painted red. 


That’s all, dear Santa, 
But I repeat once more: 
Just skip our chimney 
And come in by the door. 


A Puzzle for Christmas 
By Sheila Bane 


My first is in HEAR and also in 
HEED. 

My second’s in SOD but isn’t in 
SEED. 

My third is in FALL and also in 
FLAT. 

My fourth is in TAIL but isn’t in 
CAT. 

My fifth is in GAY and also in 
MERRY. 

My whole is the name of a holi- 
day berry. 


Return to Owner 
By Nell Dunkin 


If you found a glass slipper, you 
would return it to Cinderella. If 
you found the following items, to 
whom would you return them? 


Three bowls. 

A grain of wheat. 
A sling shot. 

A straw house. 
Pancakes. 

A white rabbit. 

A bucket of water. 
A lamp. 

. A peg leg. 

10. A horn. 


(Answers inside back cover) 


and for helping Kenny not to 
let me run away because I 


would miss them. Please look 


after them—and all of us at 
Coon Holler.” 
With a happy sigh she went 


to sleep. 

Outside the snow fell softly 
covering everything with a 
thick white blanket, even the 
tracks of the deer by the lake. 

(To be continued) 
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Santa Claus 
By Dan L. Lucky (11 years) 
Tillamook, Oreg. 


Santa Claus lives at the old North 
Pole, 

Some people say he plays a big 
role, 

"Cause on your roof reindeer tip- 
toe 

Then down your chimney he will 
0. 

Then he will take out a toy 

And say, “This is just the thing 
for a boy.” 

Then he'll take out a box of doll 
dishes 

That is just what some little girl 
wishes. 

Then he says, “There, that’s done, 

Now let’s go to the next little one.” 

Up the chimney he will go 

Into the wind, the ice and snow. 

Then you hear a clatter, clatter, 

Where he goes it does not matter. 

If you listen closely you'll hear a 
call 

From Santa saying, “Merry Christ- 
mas to all.” 


4 
A Lovely Day 


By Marta Ann Eichner (6 years) 
Killduff, Iowa 


The grass is green, 
The sky is blue, 

The sun shines bright, 
For me and you. 


Patty Pout 
By Patricia Link (11 years) 
Chicago, Ill. 

Patty Roseland was a little girl 
who was always pouting. Her 
mother once told her that if she 
looked in the mirror when she was 
pouting she would stop right away. 
Patty never tried this. 

One day when Patty was read- 
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Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: 
Your own stories and poems. 
Please do not copy. 

When to send it: At least five 
months before the number it 
is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for May, send it 
now. . 

How to prepare it: Write plainly. 
Give your name, address, and 
age. Inclose a note from a par- 
ent or teacher assuring us that 
the work is your own, not 
copied. Stories should not be 
longer than 250 words. 

Where to send it: Address your 
letter to Wee Wisdom Writ- 
ers’ Guild, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 

Who can have his work pub- 
lished: Any reader under thir- 
teen years of age who has not 
had his work published on 
these pages within a year. 
We regret that we cannot re- 

turn unused contributions. 


ing, her mother told her to do the 
dishes. Patty started pouting right 
away, but she got up to do them. 
On the way to the kitchen she 
passed a mirror and happened to 
look into it, She saw how she 
looked and stopped pouting right 
away. Patty never pouted again. 


My Kitty 
By Wendy E. Baker (8 years) 
Nanaimo, B. C., Canada 


I have a little kitty, 
His color is black and white, 
He loves to sleep the whole day 

through 
And wake up in the night. 


We like each other very much, 
Now isn’t that just nice, 

We play and play together, 
But he can’t catch any mice, 


Christmas 


By Karen Gernant (13 years) 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Santa Claus is jolly, 
As jolly as can be. 

He brings presents for Polly 
And for Mike and for me! 


For little Mike 
Santa Claus brings 
A brand-new bike 
With a bell that rings! 


Under the Christmas tree 
Santa will place 
A doll for Polly 
With a dress made of lace! 


Now the last house— 
Everyone's awake, 

Even the mouse, 
Who's nibbling some cake! 


The church bells are ringing 
For it’s Christmas Day, 
And children are singing 
A song happy and gay! 


My Little Turtle 


By Marion P. Werne (8 years) 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


I have a little turtle; 
I think a lot of him. 

I’m taking him up to the lake 
So he can have a swim. 


Little Brothers 


By Carla Balthazor (13 yeats) 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Little brothers! What a fuss! 
Always have to follow us; 
Always there where’er we 0, 
Even to a movie show! 


Always lagging along behind, 
Always have to stop to find 
Bugs and beetles, ants and frogs; 
Have to stop and chase. the dogs 
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Have to walk ’em up to school; 
They never obey the safety rule. 
Some won't walk, they always ride. 
When you want them they always 
hide. 


But I think they may be O.K. 

I know they'll help with dishes 
some day. 

Really they are lots of fun 

And I’m glad that I have one. 


Santa’s Visit 


By Louise Tucker (11 years) 
Sag Harbor, N. Y. 


’T was midnight Christmas, 
And Santa was there, 

He filled all the stockings, 
And wearily sat in a chair, 


There were presents for Louise, 
And presents for Tommy, 
Presents for Daddy, 
And presents for Mommy. 


A ball for Jack, 

A doll for Mary, 
A book for Ann, 

A truck for Terry. 


Jacks for John, 
Marbles for Ted, 

A necklace for Nancy, 
And a lasso for Ned. 


Santa is going, 
But as he hops into his sleigh 
I hear him shout, 
“Merry Christmas! Have a hap- 


py day!” 


Rim of the Canyon 
By Maria Goodwin (9 years) 
San Francisco, Calif. 


From the rim of the canyon 
To the deep blue sea, 

The world’s full of beauty 
Which appeals to me. 


There are nice green grass 
And a blue sky above, 

The fluffy clouds flying 
Soft and white like a dove. 


My ears are ringing 

From the tune birds are singing, 
And my heart sings too 

On the rim of the canyon. 


Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 


Dear Father-God, accept our 
thanks 
For food and gifts and 
Yuletide fun, 
As joyfully we celebrate 
The birth of Jesus Christ, 
Your Son. 


Santa’s Coming Tonight 
By Judy Ratliff (12 years) 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 


Santa’s coming tonight, 

To bring me a pup, but it won't 
bite. 

He’s bringing me a doll with a 
dress of blue, 

Is he bringing a doll or anything 
to you? 


I'm making pie for Santa to eat, 

I'm making a fire so he can warm 
his feet. 

I hope his reindeer aren’t too cold, 

For all of his reindeer our house 
won't hold. 


Jenny Has a Happy 


Christmas 


By Dorothy Cowan (11 years) 
Lloydminster, Sask., Canada 


Jenny was a poor little girl who 
lived all alone with her mother 
in a shack in the forest. Jenny and 
her mother had only enough money 
to buy food and clothing. They 
had no money to buy Christmas 
presents. 

One day Jenny and her mother 
went to town. When they arrived 
in town, Jenny saw a lot of toys 
in the store windows. Her mother 
bought some flour and Jenny saw 
a new sled. She asked her mother 
if they could buy it. Her mother 
said, “My dear, I am sorry, but 
we do not have enough money to 
buy toys.” 

Christmas Eve 


some friends 


asked them to stay overnight. They 


went into the living room and saw 
a tree beautifully decorated. 
In the morning there was a sled 


by the tree. It was for Jenny. When 


she saw it she danced for joy and 
said, ‘Oh! Mother, Santa did not 
forget me.” Jenny had a happy 
Christmas and went home with 
her new sled. 


Sally’s Secret Reason 
(Continued from page 9) 


Of course maybe she couldn’t 
get enough paper, Sally 
thought. Some days there was 
not much paper. Each day she 
had to watch the wastebaskets 
lest someone empty them into 
the furnace. Each day she 
worked harder. The _ three 
weeks were almost gone. Then 
Daddy took away three car- 
loads of paper. 

Sally watched the salvage 
man weigh it, and her heart 
leaped with joy as she saw the 
pounds mount up. Then the 
man said, ‘““You know the price 
of paper has gone down since 
you first called.” 

“Down.” Sally echoed, and 
her heart went down too. 
“How much is it?” 


“It went from fifty cents a 
hundred down to thirty.” 

Sally tried to hold back the 
tears. She wouldn’t make it. 
She wouldn’t! 

“Ah-h-h,” he said, figuring. 
“That will be five dollars and 
fourteen cents.” 

“IT made it!” Sally cried. “I 
made it. It’s -more_ than 
enough.” 

“I’m proud of you, Sally,” 
Daddy said, putting his arm 
about her shoulders, just as he 
did to his grown-up business 
friends. “You worked hard to 
pay an honest debt. I’m proud 
of my girl,” and his brown 
eyes shone with pride. 

Sally was proud too, but for 
her own secret reason. She 
would be able to keep her 
word, just like Daddy! 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 


December brings us Christmas—wonderful, beautiful Christmas—the 
birthday of Jesus Christ. God loves us and because He wanted us to under- 
stand His love, He sent His Son, Jesus Christ, to help us. We, too, can 
give the good gift of love to everyone we meet through our loving 
thoughts, words, and actions. Through all this busy month, let these words 
sing in our mind and lead us to happiness: 

“Loving—giving, 

Loving—giving.” 

The purpose of the Good Words Booster Club is to help boys and 
girl think good thoughts, speak good words, and do good deeds. Members 
are happy boys and girls. One need not be a subscriber to WEE WIsDOM 
in order to join the club. There are no club dues. If you should like to 
become a member, just write Barbara Benson, WEE WispoM, Lee’s Sum- 


mit, Mo., and Isshall be glad to mail you an application blank. 


Lovingly and joyously, 
Barbara Benson, Secretary. 


Dear Barbara: | was very happy 
to receive your letter, What I 
think is best about WEE WIsDOM 
is that it does not express just one 
religious denomination, but it is 
all denominations. Not once in any 
of the stories in this wonderful 
little book, have I read anything 
that tends toward one particula 
denomination. 

After all, God is our Father and 
Jesus Christ our loving elder 
brother, so does not this make us 
just one big, happy family? If only 
everyone could know this, there 
would be no world wars, no mis- 
ery, no fighting. We Boosters re- 
ally are helping to bring about 
world peace because we are just 
one big, happy family !—Anne. 


Anne, you are an important 
and helpful member of our 
large, happy family. We do 
want every child who reads 
WeeE WispoM to feel that we 
are his friends, ready always to 
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help him, regardless of what 
church he attends. 


Dear Barbara: My friend and I 
are going to organize a club. We 
shall hold our club meetings each 
Sunday after Sunday school.—Vera 
(Canada). 

Local clubs are fun. If a 
group of friends, the members 
of a family, or a class at school 
or at Sunday school wish to or- 
ganize a local Booster club and 
have weekly or monthly meet- 
ings, we are glad to have them 
do so. I shall be happy to send 
a folder of helpful suggestions 
and directions. 


Dear Barbara: Thank you for 
your letter. I am trying to keep a 
smile on my face for everyone. It 


seems funny «but when I walk 
downtown everyone smiles back at 
me and says, “Hello”; even peo- 
ple I do not know. It makes me 
feel good that I can get along so 
well by smiling. So I am inclosing 
the biggest smile in the world to 
you and I hope you will send one 


right back to me.—M/mi. 


We are glad, Mimi, to add 
your smile to our large collec. 
tion of smiles. A smile is a pic- 
ture of the happy, loving 
thoughts in our mind. We love 
you, dear Booster, and from all 
our 10,000 members comes a 
grateful, happy smile! 


Dear Barbara: The other day 
when I was at the pond, there was 
a lot of snow to clear off. It was 
hard work and I Was getting tired. 
I asked God to make it easier and 
when I started again it was easiet. 
—Gail. 

God always answers 
prayers, Gail, in the way best 
suited to our highest good. God 
is always ready to help us. Our 
part is to turn our thoughts to 
Him in prayer and let Him help 
us. By talking to God you 
opened your mind to God's wis- 
dom and He gave you the 
strength to do your task quick- 
ly and easily. 


Dear Barbara Benson: 1 asked 
my brother, Jack, to play with me. 
He said he couldn’t because he had 
to work. So I helped him with his 
work. When we were finished, 
Jack said, “Come and play. You 
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have helped me so I'll help you.” 
—Kathy (Canada). 

You are a good Booster, 
Kathy. You made a _ happy 
choice when you helped your 
brother instead of complaining 
because he could not play with 
you. In this way, you had the 
pleasure and fun of working’ 
with him and playing with him 


too. 


Dear Barbara Benson: 1 am glad 
to play airplanes this month. I try 
to remember to thank God many 
times a day for His goodness to 
me. I am enjoying the club very 
much, and it helps me to try to be 
kind in my ion: and acts and to 
wear a happy smile wherever I go. 
I hope other boys and girls are as 
happy about the Good Words 
Booster Club as I am.—James. 

You are a true Booster, 
James. We play airplanes by 
playing that the words we 
speak are our planes; their pas- 
sengers are the thoughts we 
send with the words. Swift and 
sure, our words go forth like 
planes. Our word-planes return 
to us, too, bringing us rich pay- 
ment for their outgoing cargo 


of good. 


Dear Barbara: Quite a long time 
ago my dad and I went to the des- 
ert and I was praying that we 
would find something. We found 
a couple of sacks of fossils and an 
Indian vase buried in the ground. 

Just the other day a big fire start- 
ed two streets below us, burned up 
the hill and crossed the street just 
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God is my help in every 
need ; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God dwells within me, 
guides my way 

Through every moment, 
night and day. 


below us and burned up that hill 
and was surrounding our house in 
tall flames burning the thick oak 
trees. The fire chief said that our 
house would burn down. But we 
prayed and God worked a miracle. 
The fire surrounded our house but 
it did not burn down after all. 
—Joel. 


Prayer is talking to God and 
listening to God. When we 
pray with faith believing, every 
prayer is heard and every 
prayer is answered. Your 
prayers, Joel, were answered in 
the way you had planned. But if 
our prayers are not always an- 
swered in the way we plan for 
them to be, we remember that 
God’s plans are better than 
ours. We know that God has 
planned to give us more good 
than we can know or ask for. 
We talk to God and listen to 
God so that we may understand 
His plan and prepare to receive 
greater good. 


Dear Secretary: Today our teach- 
er gave us a test in history. Some 
of the questions seemed a little 
hard. So I asked God’s help by 
repeating The Prayer of Faith to 
myself. The answers came to me 
and I received a good grade.—Kay. 


Many Boosters have found 
that repeating The Prayer of 
Faith when they are preparing 
their lessons or when they are 
having a test is helpful. You 
had done your part, Kay, by 
studying and preparing your 
lessons to the very best of your 


ability. Talking to God in 
prayer relieved the nervous ten- 
sion you felt at test time and 
you were able to remember 
easily and perfectly. 


READERS WHO WANT YOU 
TO WRITE TO THEM 
For the past few months we 
have been receiving many more 
requests to have names printed in 
this column than we have space 
for. For this reason we are mak- 
ing the upper age limit 13 years. 
If your name is not here select a 
pen pal from the list below. 


James Parry (9), 975 Madison, 
Birmingham, Mich.; Irene Wal- 
bridge (9), Williamstown, Vt.; 
Marilyn Dohner (9), Mansfield, 
Ohio; Kathleen Young (9), 4836 
Ohio Garden Rd., Fort Worth, 
Tex.; Linda Leuthold (10), Wild 
Rose, Wis.; Trudi Owens (10), 
58 Prospect Terrace, Cortland, N. 
Y.; Barton Drake (10), 924 Hoo- 
ver Ave., Hamilton, Ohio; Beverley 
Smith (10), 1 Freeman Rd., To- 
ronto 9, Ont., Canada; James Pat- 
erson (11), 16 Langlands Rd., 
Govan, Glasgow S. W. 1, Scot- 
land; Sharon Sue Elliston (11), 
Country Club Lane, Rte. 2, Box 8, 
Centralia, Ill.; Dolores Marquiss 
(11), 101 Devonshire Rd., Hag- 
erstown, Md.; Marsha Mae Mc- 
Gregor (11), 630 Bloomington 
Rd., Rialto, Calif.; Patricia Clark 
(12), 200 Ilam Rd., Fendalton, 
Christchurch, New Zealand; Bar- 
bara Marilyn Knight (12), 1919 
Locust Ave., Long Beach 6, Calif.; 
Billy Gesar (12), Rte. 1, New Au- 
burn, Wis.; James Gallagher (12), 
45 Maurice St., Uniontown, Pa.; 
Joyce Hasnerl (12), Rte. 2, Box 
340, Knox, Ind.; Celia Cook (13), 
Rte. 1, Box 48, Port Deposit, Md. 


PRAYER OF FAITH **k*x** 


(Adapted) 

I now am wise, I now am 
true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

' All things I am, can do, and 

be, 

Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 

—Hannabh More Kobaus. 
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The Greatest Story 


(Continued from page 26) 


found Joseph, a carpenter from 
Nazareth, and Mary, his young 
wife, sitting in a stable beside 
a manger filled with clean 
straw. And lying in that man- 
ger, wrapped in swaddling 
clothes, slept the babe whom 
Joseph and Mary had named 
Jesus. 

“The Savior!” the shepherds 
cried. 

Then bowing low they told 
Joseph and Mary the story of 
the angel’s visit to them on the 
hillside, of the sign by which 
they would find the babe, and 
of the song by the heavenly 
choir. “Glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth peace, 
good will toward men.” 

The shepherds told their 
story to the town’s people. 
They told it to all whom they 
met on the road back to their 
flocks. The story of that night’s 
happenings has been told and 
retold, times without number, 
and is rightly called, “The 
greatest story ever told.” 


Answers to Puzzles 


A Warning to Santa Claus 
oo train, bike, chair, table, 
sled. 


A Puzzle for Christmas 
Holly. 


Return to Owner 

1. Three Bears. 2. Little Red 
Hen. 3. David (Bible). 4. One of 
the three little pigs. 5. Little Black 
Sambo. 6. Alice in Wonderland. 
7. Jack and Jill. 8. Aladdin. 9. 
Long John Silver (Treasure 
Island). 10. Little Boy Blue. 
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more fun when you are saving for some definite pu: 
pose. Many boys and girls save pennies and dimes and * 
nickels all year so that at Christmas time they can buy 
nice presents for those they love, For boys and girls 
who have been doing this, here are some suggestions 
for welcome gifts: 


Saving money in a piggy bank, as every boy and gi 
knows, is a very worthwhile project. But it is mu Ip 


For Mother—Prayer CHANGES THINGS. A new book 
by Dana Gatlin. ($1 a copy) 


For Daddy—A subscription for Goop BusINEss mag- 
azine. Published monthly. ($1 a year) 


For Little Brother 


and Little Sister— These books: CRyBABy KANGAROO 
($1), JET’s ADVENTURES ($1), JET AND 
THE NEw Country ($1), TEACH ME TO 
Pray ($1.25); or their very own subscrip- 
tion for Wee Wispom ($2). 


For Big Brother 


and Big Sister— A subscription for You magazine— 
the magazine for teen-agers. Published 
monthly. ($1 a year). 


For Grandmother 
and Grandfather—The book Gop A PRESENT 
” HELP, by H. Emilie Cady. ($1 a copy). 


/ After you have chosen the presents you would like 
to give, be sure to have some grownup check your order 
to see that you haven't forgotten anything and that you 
have the right amount of money. Then put your order 
and the money into an envelope and mail it to the ad- 
dress printed below. Your order will be filled promptly, 
and everyone will be pleased with the gifts they re- 
ceive from you! 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIA Tf) 
LEE'S SUMMIT, MISSOURI 
7 Yin 
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